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trade. This city dealt largely in Austrian and
Hungarian products, which were distributed from out
its harbour. English crossbowmen received all the
wood for their bows from Austria by way of Danzig.
They were made from the yew tree, which was con-
sidered especially adapted to this end.

What the German merchant obtained as produce
from Russia, Scandinavia, and other parts of Europe,
not to mention the special productions of his own
towns, he distributed either at home or in the ivorld-
famed markets of Bruges and London, for the Hansa
was then the only intermediary between East and
West. For more than three hundred years Bruges
maintained its place as the central market for the
whole of Europe this side the Alps. Here could be
met traders from all parts ; the Lombard bankers
and money-changers, the Florentine, Spanish, Portu-
guese, French, Basque, English, Scotch, North and
South Germans. It was from Bruges that the Baltic
merchant supplied his home and Northern Germany
with the products of the East, which the South
German had brought from Venice and over the Alpine
passes along the Rhine. In Bruges he could buy the
fruits of the Mediterranean, the silks of Florence, the
oils of Provence, the wines of Spain and Italy. These
meetings of merchants were wont to take place at
stated times, intercourse being thus made surer and
easier. . This custom laid the foundation for those
annual fairs for the exchange of wares, of which one
yet survives in Germany in little diminished import-
ance, namely, the great fair of Leipzig, where all the
German publishers meet to exchange the intellectual
productions of the year.